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The term “imagination” in its popular sense often conveys a 
different significance from that which it has when employed in 
psychology. In everyday language it is not uncommonly used to 
describe an impractical state of mind, given over to illusion and 
the contemplation of uncertainty. From this point of view the 
imaginary world is a realm of shadows and ghosts, divorced 
from contact with vital living and fruitful thinking. Such a con- 
ception as this is unfortunate, because it is not true, and has 
caused no little confusion in the discussion of the desirability of 
imagination in the mind of the child, and the use of imagination 
as a means of education. What psychology means by imagina- 
tion is quite simple. To illustrate: 

Before me as I write is this manuscript. My knowledge of 
its presence is due in part to rays of light existing in the physical 
world as vibrations in the ether, and conveyed to my eye, where 
they are focused on the retina, and then carried to the cortex of 
the brain through an excitation of the optic nerve. This ner- 
vous discharge is correlated with a state of consciousness that 
may be described as seeing the paper which I have before me. 
Through other senses there also come other reports of the pres- 
ence of the manuscript. I touch it; I hear the rustle of the pages; 
I recognize that it has weight when I lift it; and so on. The 
knowledge that comes in this way through the direct presentation 
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of an object to the senses is called perception. Now, if I lay the 
manuscript on the table and shut my eyes, it is no longer present 
to the senses as an object, but may exist for me as a memory. 
My mental state of perception is then changed to one of imagina- 
tion. In this change there is no question of reality or unreality, 
or delusion or falsity, but of immediate sensory presence, or the 
lack of such sensory presence. 

Commonly thought also credits imagination as being’ a pecul- 
iar state of mind; one which is not always present, but which 
comes and goes; yet psychology assures us that there is no form 
of consciousness which is entirely without it. Let me illustrate 
further by returning to the consideration of the paper before 
me. I perceive that it has form, that it is covered with charac- 
ters, that it has weight, and that its pages give forth sound when 
grasped by the hand; and yet that is not the end of my knowl- 
edge of the manuscript. Blended with what I directly sense 
there is much in regard to it that belongs to past experience, but 
which in reality makes no small part of my knowledge in regard 
to the manuscript. Take away all these elements of past experi- 
ence now present only as images, and the very object before me 
loses much of its reality and significance. This is true of all 
objects presented to the senses. And thus it is that imagination 
in such cases as these, instead of being something removed from 
and distinct from reality, is a very essential part of reality. If 
the image were out and out unreal, then the universe of concrete 
things would likewise be unreal, since all objects that compose 
this universe are in part made up of elements of the imagination. 

If imagination, then, be so fundamental a constituent of :eal- 
ity, how happens it that the widespread notion of its illusionary 
character should have arisen? The answer is not far to seek. 
Simple imaginary elements, in themselves symbols of concrete 
realities, are capable of combination which yield products that 
do not correspond to any actual or possible experience. This 
complex of imaginative elements owes its existence to the pro- 
ductive imagination, while to the recalling of single sensory ex- 
periences not immediately present to the senses is the function of 
reproductive imagination. For example, consciousness may com- 
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bine elements of past sensory experience into products utterly 
fantastic and absurd. Such are often the dream images of our 
sleeping states, and the weird visionings of the paranoiac, or of 
others mentally deranged. Our images of a horse and a man 
are results of a reproductive imagination that are essentially 
real; but when they combine into the picture of a centaur, they 
constitute a productive image to which our experience denies 
reality. It, however, does not follow, because some of these 
constituents of the productive or creative imagination are unreal, 
that all such images are. Indeed, since there can be no image 
that is merely a copy of past experience, and to which intelligence 
has not added something, never mind how little, it follows that, 
if all productive images are unreal, then every bit of mental 
imagery has a taint of unreality about it, and that, further, each 
object perceived (since in it, as already said, there must be some 
elements not directly perceived, but merely imagined) is likewise 
to that extent unreal. No, we cannot say that, simply because 
an object is imaginary in part or as a whole, it therefore is 
unreal. 

The test of the reality of an object, whether perceived or 
imagined, is its agreement with our individual and social expe- 
rience. Why do I say, for example, that the centaur is unreal? 
Because I have never experienced such an animal, and because 
I believe no other being ever has or ever will. Surely the centaur 
is inherently no more fantastic than certain other products of the 
imagination in whose reality I have the most firm belief. Let 
us take some of the almost contradicting animal forms of prehis- 
toric times which the scientific imagination has constructed. Do 
we believe they really exist? We do, because they fit in with the 
extended experience of those scholars who from a few scattered 
remains here and there, by a rare feat of productive imagination, 
have reconstructed in imagination the animal. 

We may now turn from this general discussion of imagination 
to the question for our scientific consideration, the imaginary 
world of the child. Here we are concerned primarily with the 
child’s productive imagination, of his combination of past expe- 
rience into original mental products, although there are not a 
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few facts of interest which relate to his simple reproductive ima- 
gination. It is obvious that from the very beginnings of his life 
the simple images of past experience play an important part in 
his mental growth, and certainly at no very late stage of his de- 
velopment he begins to combine freely the simple images into 
higher compounds and starts to build a world of fancy, which 
differs from that of his ordinary experience sometimes in an 
astonishing degree. The study of the imaginary companions of 
children has revealed the fact that they come early in the child’s 
life. The imaginary companions are sometimes the most vivid 
realities. They are distinctly visualized, have definite peculiari- 
ties such as manners of dress and speech, have well-known moods 
and mental characteristics, and converse with and aid those who 
have created them. 

The imaginary world of the child in his early years Dr. Hall 
describes as follows: 

In childhood credulity amounts almost to hypnotic suggestibility. not 
only is everything believed, but the faintest hint starts the exuberant imagi- 
nation to vividness often halucinatory. This power to believe the false and 
even the absurd, in infancy, is not a defect, but excess of psychic vitality. The 
narrow horizon of reality within juvenile ken is not enough, and the world 
of fancy and myth is needed to supplant it. Never is receptivity so near to crea- 
tive energy, and this is why genius is defined as the preservation into ma- 
ture years of the fecund mental spontaneity of childhood. 

Much of the mental imagery of the child resembles the fancies 
of our myth-making forbears. The clouds and the stars, the 
sun and the moon, the snowflakes, and other of the great elemen- 
tal phenomena are often explained by children in a way that sug- 
gests the poetic conceptions of nature common to primitive peo- 
ples. Here, as in other directions, the child repeats the history 
of the race. He peoples forest and stream, field and fountain, 
with conscious beings. Elves, pixies, goblins, fairies, and gnomes 
are as real to him as parents, brothers, and playmates. They are 
an essential part of his wider world. 

Since the knowledge of truth and falsehood, of reality and 
illusion, depends on experience in which the present is formed to 
agree with or to contradict the past, it clearly follows that in his 
early years the child has no definite criterion by which he can 
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test his world of images, and distinguish those which refer to the 
actual or possible from those which represent the fanciful and 
contradictory. The child no more doubts the existence of the 
beings that people his myth world than he does the forms that 
belong to the world that we adults call fact. Further than this, 
his images are often so distinct, vivid, and persistent that he 
readily confuses them with objects actually present to the senses. 
The extreme suggestibility of little folks makes them subject to 
manifold delusions, such as come to grown-ups only in dreams, 
hypnosis, or pathological conditions. Who of us has not tried 
the experiment of making a bitter dose taste sweet or a pain 
vanish by suggesting to the child that the medicine was pleasant 
or the ache was gone; and we have often succeeded in our mild 
deception. 

The fact, then, seems to be that children possess more than 
adults the creative imaginative faculty; that it shows itself at an 
early age; and that only by degrees does the child learn to distin- 
guish between his image-world and the world of actuality. There 
naturally arises the question as to the value of this imaginary 
world, and the proper attitude of education toward it. Should 
imagination be cultivated in children, and, if so, in what direc- 
tion; or should it be eliminated as rapidly as possible from the 
lives of the little ones, in order that they may be better prepared 
for the serious life that some day must come to them, if they 
survive the years of childhood and arrive at the development of 
adults? 

There are not a few who would incline toward the second 
alternative. Fact is fact, and there can be no compromise with it 
and falsity. So the teacher of history hastens to banish all such 
delusions as the existence of William Tell, and the instructor in 
science urges the unreality of the nature-myth and fairy-tale as 
explanations of events in a world of orderly phenomena. Like- 
wise, too, the professor of ethics may insist that truth is to be se- 
cured at all hazards, and that there can be no compromise with 
falséhood. Hence Cinderella, and Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
even Santa Claus must go; for the child must be made a moral 
being at all costs. 
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Doubtless people of this turn of mind are not in the majority, 
and their numbers are yearly growing less; however, they still 
are heard protesting against the mass of myth and fairy-tale 
which of late years have been especially prepared for the educa- 
tion of the child, and their point of view deserves consideration 
and an intelligent answer. If we believe in the cultivation of 
childish fancy, we should be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us, to satisfy our own legitimate questionings, if for no 
other purpose. It may be that in our emphasis of its value we 
have gone too far, if we have not erred in principle. 

Seriously, what reply can we frame to the objection that myth 
is intellectually and morally wrong because it is not true? Our 
answer to this statement will be aided, if we consider again the 
point of view taken in the introduction to this paper; namely, 
that reality and truth depend upon the agreement of our present 
state of consciousness with our total experience and the experi- 
ence of others. This is a position that today is being affirmed 
with ever-increasing vigor by such eminent students of the human 
mind as Professor James of Harvard and Dewey of Columbia. 
That which, on the whole, fits best into experience, which most 
uniformly satisfies the intelligence, is the truth; and since expe- 
rience must ever change, there is no truth that is absolute and 
will stand the test of ages. For later antiquity and the Middle 
Ages the system of the universe evolved by the Greek-Egyptian 
astronomer Claudius Ptolemy was true because it fitted the then - 
known fact; but the wider experience of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries made its views unsatisfactory, and the Ptolemaic 
system gave place to the Copernican; but who will be so rash as 
to affirm that this is a final point of view? The individualism of 
the eighteenth century proved a sufficient philosophy for Rousseau 
and the doctrinaires of the French Revolution; is satisfied the 
framers of our own Declaration of Independence; but today it 
is giving way to a theory of social dependence that cannot find 
truth and satisfaction in what was once accepted as an ultimate 
statement in regard to the nature of man. So, too, the mechan- 
ical atomism of the science of yesterday is no longer able to hold 
its place in the newer conceptions of the physics of today. But 
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why multiply examples? On all sides we see a significance in 
the statement now so often heard that a thing is true as long as 
it proves satisfactory and no longer, and that quest for ultimate 
truth is an unending quest, a goal that always removes, the rim 
of the horizon to whose mystic borders we can never attain. 

So myth which satisfied the intellectual and moral needs of 
the savage was true for him, but false for us, just as our science 
will be false for some future generation; so the fairy-tale of the 
child, which for him offers the most reasonable explanation ot 
the world about him, is far more true for him than our adult con- 
ceptions could possibly be. Some day he will be an adult and 
will have put away childish things; but as long as he reniains a 
child he must think as a child, if he thinks at all. As his experience 
extends, he will slowly cast aside the fancies of an earlier 
day, now grown inadequate, but not so suddenly that there will 
be a jar, or a break in the continuity of his reality. Think as I 
may, I canot tell when Santa Claus became for me a reality of 
another order than that which my earlier imaginings had made 
the venerable saint; when I first learned that he had no place in 
this dull prosaic world, I cannot remember; I am sure, however, 
that the change was not in the twinkling of an eye. New truths 
come like the dawn: first the pale auroral tints that brighten 
and broaden, and before which the stars and the moon graduaily 
grow dim and finally pass from view. But the stars and moon 
lit the night, and made the path clear. The myth-making period 
of childish imagination is necessary, because it best satisfies the 
childish conception of the world, and therefore is the true con- 
ception. It is good for the child as a child; and we must remem- 
ber always the momentous thought of Rousseau, that the child is 
to live for itself. What has it to do with that great world of 
practical life that it may never attain? Its present enjoyment 
must not be unthinkingly sacrificed to a future that it may never 
know. 

Further, even if the present of the child were of no value in 
itself, and the future were assured, it would not be wise to ban- 
ish from his life those images of his creative fancy which the fu- 
ture will pronounce unreal. Child-study teaches us one fact at 
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least with sufficient certainty, and that is that each stage of de- 
velopment is necessary for that which follows. Just as the gill- 
slits in the human embryo—those worse than useless appendages 
for the child in its post-natal existence—serve a very necessary 
purpose in contributing to the organs yet to be formed, so the 
mythopoeic fancy of childhood at its proper time in develop- 
ment enters into the adult experience in many subtle ways, and 
enriches the life of the man. The fairy-story of childhood still 
counts in the healthful fancy of the grown-up. Can we enter into 
sympathy with the great imaginative writers of the ages, if our 
early training has found no place for Grimm and Andersen, and 
others of that noble company of myth-makers? The language 
that Homer and Virgil and Spenser and Shakespeare and Dante 
and scores of others of the past have spoken is jargon to him 
who has had no understanding of the simpler, obscure, and for- 
gotten masters who in the folklore of the people of all times have 
left a world of rarest story for the children of ages yet unborn. 
In this humdrum world of ours how the heart yearns for these 
oases of fancy in the desert of the real, but to drink from the 
sparkling waters is a privilege given only to those who have dis- 
covered the hidden fountains in the days of childish simplicity. 

My boy of nine who has outgrown his implicit faith in fairy- 
tale, but who still finds them a satisfaction to his emotional life, 
often says: “I wish they were true; I wish that when you opened 
your mouth gold would fall from it. Wouldn’t it be fine if just 
by thinking you could make castles rise in the air? How nice it 
would be if there were real giants that brave boys could kill and 
beautiful princesses who could be rescued from wicked witches 
and watchful dragons! I must confess that I sympathize with the 
youngster, and I am not ashamed that I still have a love for fairy- 
tale and the supernatural. But this sympathy and love could not 
exist if at one time these tales had not been for me a satisfactory 
W eltanschauung ; if they had not constituted for me a realm of 
reality, more satisfactory and as suffcient as my present view of 
the universe. And when some child, on hearing a story of won- 
der, asks, half believing and half doubting, “Is it true?” I cannot 
with a clear conscience reply “No;” for it is true in a sense that 
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the little questioner does not comprehend; perhaps not for the 
head, but for the heart. Indeed, as a mere intellectual propo- 
sition I am not at all convinced but what the myth-world of the 
child and the primitive man does not more exactly correspond 
to ultimate reality than the mechanical universe of the materialist, 
filled with whirling atoms, but without purpose or design. 

Although the myth-making fancy of the child is very vigor- 
ous in the early years of its existence, it gradually loses its dom- 
inance, and the imagination tends to develop in other directions. 
Allen! found that school children showed a gradual loss of inter- 
est in myth and fairy-tale in the following ratio: third grade, 82 
per cent.; fourth grade, 38 per cent.; fifth grade, 42 per cent.; 
sixth grade, 36 per cent.; seventh grade, 11 per cent.; eighth 
grade, 15 per cent. Other observations, and studies seem to indi- 
cate that there is a gradual lessening of this type of imagination, 
and a development in the direction of interest in heroes and great 
deeds of courage and daring; while still later there is an accentu- 
ation of imagination along more practical and less fanciful lines. 

In order to discover more exactly the course of this develop- 
ment, I collected several years ago compositions written by pupils 
in various schools of Illinois, and later three thousand of these 
were read and tabulated by Mr. I. F. Meyer, graduate student in 
psychology in the University of Illinois. The compositions stud- 
ied were obtained from the four upper grades of the grammar 
school and from the entire four years of the high school, were 
prepared as a part of the regular school work, and were not re- 
vised or in any way corrected by the pupils after they had been 
submitted to the teacher. The aim was to make the work entirely 
spontaneous and as original as possible, with no suggestion as to 
content or treatment, and particularly with no hint that the com- 
positions were intended as anything beyond a regular school 
exercise. 

These compositions were carefully examined, and a record 
was kept of the visual, auditory, tactile, pain, olfactory, gusta- 
tory, organic, and muscular images among the more simple forms 
of imagination; while the more complex types, representing the 
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productive imagination, were studied under the heads of scien- 
tific, fairy-story, nature-myth, heroic, dramatic, religious, and 
melancholic. 

The first eight types may be passed over with little explana- 
tion. All images reproduced from the sensations coming through 
the eye were termed visual; through the ear, auditory; through 
the skin, tactile and pain images; through the nose, olfactory; 
through the taste cells of the mouth, gustatory; from the con- 
traction of the muscles and the working of the joints and ten- 
dons, muscular; and from the internal organs of the body, such 
as the heart, the lungs, and the alimentary canal, organic. 

The remainder require further comment. Under scientific im- 
agination were considered those images which related to inven- 
tion, discovery, the construction of machines and devices, and 
the use of electricity and other natural forces. The fairy-story 
dealt with that class of imagery which had to do with elves, pix- 
ies, gnomes, goblins, etc., and the nature-myth with those mytho- 
polic fancies common to primitive races and to children. Under 
the heroic were treated those images that had to do with over- 
towering personalities, such as Alexander, Napoleon, George 
Washington, and with ideas of magnanimity, self-forgetfulness, 
and courage; under the dramatic, striking situations, stirring 
events, and climaxes, such as the slaughter of the suitors in the 
Odyssey of Homer; under the religious, the supernatural and 
devotional, ideas of God, angels, and the devil; under the melan- 
cholic, feelings of sadness and depression. 

The most striking feature of the curves representing the first 
four types of imagination was their marked decline at about the 
outset of puberty, with the single exception of the visional type, 
which shows a steady rise for both boys and girls through the 
entire eight years studied. The tendency to fall at this crucial 
period in childlife is likewise to be noted in the four lower types 
of reproductive imagination, with the exception of the olfactory, 
which, however, runs so low for all the years that it may prac- 
tically be ignored. In the case of the visual, auditory, tactile, 
and motor types there is a partial recovery during the years of 
the high school, but in the case of the pain, organic, and gustatory, 
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types the tendency is to grow less and less in the years following. 
The same general tendency of the curve to fall at the beginning 
of the adolescence is further to be noted in the fairy-story, nature- 
myth, heroic, dramatic, and religious types of imagination; while 
the scientific type, particularly with the boys, and the melan- 
cholic, which latter hardly exists before the adolescent years, 
alone shows a rise. Thus it is seen that out of the fifteen va- 
rieties of imagination dealt with in the study, all but four show 
the fall at about the beginning of adolescence, and of the four 
that show an opposite or neutral tendency, one is so slight for 
all grades as to be of little importance. 

The cause of the fall I believe to be significant for psychology 
and pedagogy alike. It is probably to be explained by the general 
upheaval that accompanies the onset of puberty. The years 
roughly from eight to twelve are years of a low-grade stability 
a period of habituation and building up. The marked changes 
that come at the end of this period destroy this stability. Old 
brain-centers cease to function, or function in different direc- 
tions. Thus images of earlier experiences tend to fade out and 
to be replaced as the adolescent years progress and renewed sta- 
bility comes to others. The visual escapes this tendency, it seems 
reasonable to assume, in part at least, because it is not so deeply 
centered in the affective life of the child, and it is in the affective 
sphere that the greatest upheaval takes place. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the curves for formal correctness, which was also 
tabulated in the study, run practically parallel for the boys, and 
nearly so for the girls, during the entire eight years under con- 
sideration. This probably means that visual imagery is more 
objective and symbolic than the other types studied. 

Another cause that may be operative in the fall of the curves 
is the increased reticence of expression which comes in early ado- 
lescence, especially in connection with the inhibiting influence of 
school environment in regard to spontaneity. 

The explanation for the rise of the curve of scientific imagery 
is to be found in the immense interest that the American boy, 
in particular, takes in all forms of invention and discovery. 
This interest is so strong that it overcomes the tendency potent 
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for the most part toward the disintegration of the image at the 
outset of puberty. 

We may turn to a more specific discussion of those types of 
images which are included under the head of the productive or 
creative imagination. Highest in this class stood the heroic. 
For both sexes it seems to be a more constant form of imagina- 
tion than many of the others studied, and it stands the shock at 
the onset of puberty better. There is little difference in the aver- 
age for the four years of high school and in the grades. This 
shows that the interest in the heroic is continued throughout the 
school years—a significant fact for education to consider. The 
girls show a slight superiority over the boys in this form of 
imagery. For the dramatic imagination the results are similar, 
the girls, however, showing a more marked superiority over the 
boys than in the heroic. This is doubtless to be accounted for 
by the greater intensity in girls of those feelings which center 
around these two types. In this connection may be mentioned a 
study by my colleague, Professor E. G. Dexter, who has shown 
that on the stage recognition is much earlier for women than 
for men. 

As has already been said, the interest in scientific imagination 
shows an increase at puberty. The average for the boys is much 
greater than for the girls. The highest point reached by both 
sexes is in the last year of the high-school course, and indicates 
the increasing tendency toward the practical and away from 
the mythopoeic and fanciful. Indeed, there seems to be an in- 
verse relation between the curves representing these two types; 
doubtless the increase of one means the falling off of the other. 
The fairy-story and nature-myth find their highest expression in 
compositions written in the grades, and the figures show that this 
type of imagination tends to disappear as the age of the pupil ad- 
vances. The question might then be raised as to the result of 
emphasizing the mythopoeic type. Does it not tend to check the 
development of the scientific? As far as this latter type is con- 
cerned, would it not be better to banish from the home and the 
school all mention of fairies and like supernatural beings, so 
that, when the time for the growth of the scientific imagination 
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comes, the latter shall not be hindered in its development? I am 
not at all sure that such is the case, and I am still so far an ad- 
herent of the so-called dogma of formal discipline (a very 
serious psychological and pedagogical heresy in the minds of 
many) that I can conceive the possibility of the imaginative habit 
developed in fairy-stories being in part transferred to the con- 
struction of steam engines and flying-machines. The very rank- 
ness of the growth of the mythopoeic fancy may enrich the soil 
from which the scientific sprout is to develop. 

Religious imagination is at its highest in the fifth grade for 
both boys and girls. In the case of the boys it falls off rapidly 
the last two years of the grades, and sinks to a still lower point 
in the high school. With the girls the curve shows a general 
tendency to fall, though it is not so pronounced. In the face of 
the well-known facts in regard to the religious emotions at ado- 
lescence, as set forth by Hall, Starbuck, James and others, this 
decline means, not that the high-school pupil is lacking in relig- 
ious emotions, but that the school environment is hostile to the 
expression of such feelings. In the grades the expression is 
formal and conventional to a great degree, but in the high school 
there is a genuineness of emotion in relation to religion which 
precludes its expression in an environment which does not en- 
courage it. ‘The pedagogical influence here is so obvious that it 
need not be commented on. 

Feelings of melancholy do not belong to the pre-adolescent 
years. In the grades such images are practically absent. In the 
high school they begin to appear, and are more than double in 
the case of the girls. Doubtless the compositions studied re- 
vealed but to a slight extent the actual intensity of the melan- 
cholic, which sometimes reaches the pathological in young people 
of a nervous temperament. 

In connection with the development of the imagination a rec- 
ord was made of the sense of humor as revealed by the composi- 
tions. Here the boys show superiority over the girls, and the 
curve reaches its maximum in the seventh grade. A resemblance 
in the curve is to be noted for the boys between the pain images 
and humor. A connection here may be found in the fact that the 
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type of humor possessed by the boys is largely of the teasing and 
bullying variety, which takes pleasure in the torture of animals 
and persons. The curve for the organic images shows also a 
resemblance to the curve for humor, as does farther the curve for 
motor images. This all goes to emphasize the low type of humor 
possessed by school children, and is in entire accord with a pre- 
vious study on the “Sense of Humor in Children” made three 
years ago by me and reported to this section of the Association. 

The study shows that, on the whole, the imagination of school 
children tends to decline during the years considered, and from 
this it may be legitimately concluded that our present system of 
education does little to foster the imagination. Indeed it is not 
improbable that the school course tends to crush out certain ele- 
ments of imagination. In the premium placed on the visual type 
of imagination by the school education emphasized the more ex- 
ternal and formal to the exclusion of the spontaneous and vital, 
since the visual image, as it appears on the printed page, easily 
substitutes itself for the concrete image behind it. 

The tendency manifested at the outset of puberty for neu- 
romes to become disassociated and for the old images to drop 
out, necessitates special effort on the part of the teacher to cause 
the new images formed to be of deep and vital character, and 
to stimulate the mind of the pupil along lines of higher creative 
endeavor. Hence all formality in education is to be particularly 
deplored at this age. It is not the time to appeal to desultory 
memory, and the period for formal logical drill has not arrived. 
Literature should be taught largely in its vital relation to the 
pupil’s experience, and not as a grammatical, historical or philo- 
logical cram. Descriptive prose and poetry to be enjoyed must 
call up vivid images in the mind of the reader or hearer. Ifa 
description appealing to the eye suggests no picture, if the words 
standing for sounds are mere dead symbols, if vivid narration 
arouses, among other things, no motor images, the whole subject 
is stale and profitless, if genuine interest is the goal aimed at 
in such teaching. Pain images, too, have their value, since with- 
out them genuine sympathy is dead, and a training in morals is 
then only formal. Even tactile, gustatory, and olfactory images 
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have certain value in our higher life, and their loss to any great 
extent would be a misfortune. 

The fact that the heroic and dramatic imagination is still 
strong at this period throws a light on the teaching of history. 
As I have maintained elsewhere?, the attempt to make histor- 
ical study in the early years of the high school an investigation 
in politics, or a training in methods of historical research, is dan- 
gerous. History should still be a narrative, a good story, an ap- 
peal to the love of the heroic and dramatic, and to the funda- 
mental elements of morality based on human sympathy. 

The school offers no training in the emotion of humor, the 
cruder types being the only ones that find expression to any con- 
siderable extent. Education thus ignores one of the most vital 
phases of human experience. The individual teacher should see 
to it that this emotion finds opportunity for legitimate expression 
in the school work, and that an appeal is made from the lower 
elements to the higher. 

Education again ignores another fundamental element in the 
lives of all normal individuals by passing over the deep religious 
needs when they are most in evidence. It is a serious commen- 
tary on the character of our school work that just at the time 
when the spiritual universe comes closest to young natures there 
is practically no evidence of it in the schoolroom, which itself 
should be a very important part of the life of the boy and girl, 
and not something one-sided and particular. Of course, there 
can be no sectarian or dogmatic instruction in religion, but to 
those basal experiences of the human heart that constitute the 
essence of all true religion there should be a constant appeal. 
Hero-worship, sympathy, idealism, altruism, veneration, obedi- 
ence, self-forgetfulness—all these are elements of religion. There 
should be a larger place for their cultivation in the schools than 
exists today. 

The final conclusions of this paper may be stated as follows: 

The imagination of children, both productive and reproduc- 
tive, shows throughout the entire period of development, growth 
and change. 


2“Teaching of History in the First Two Years of the High School Course,” 
Journal of Pedagogy, December, 1901. 
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All of its forms are valuable and should be utilized at their 
proper time. The question of truth or falsity should not be 
raised as long as a certain form of imagination constitutes for 
the child the most satisfactory means of harmonizing his intellec- 
tual and emotional experiences. 

Since there are no sharp breaks, under normal conditions, be- 
tween one state of imagination and another, there will be no 
violent contradictions or struggles. Each stage of imagination 
is essential to the next, and no one stage can be left out, and no 
stage can be shortened or continue too long, without injuring 
the child. 

Throughout the entire school course the attempt should be 
made to make the imagination as vivid and vital as possible. 
Images should not degenerate completely into mere visual or 
verbal-motor symbols of a reality behind them. 

Above all, in the adolescent years a more effective appeal 
should be made to the religious elements in the young person’s 
life, now manifesting themselves with an intensity that before 
was unknown, and that will never again be equaled. 
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THE SCHOOL CAMERA. 


LEWIS W. HINE 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


It is difficult to realize what conveniences and necessities we 
owe to the photographic art. In the home photo reproductions 
adorn the walls and bring in the distant world of history, geog- 
raphy, and art. The modern newspaper and magazine would 
be seriously hampered without the aid of the camera, with its 
wealth of material and realistic illustrations brought within our 
reach by the inexpensive and rapid methods of reproduction. 
In the commercial world also it is indispensable, reducing the cost 
of manufacturing in so many ways; and still more necessary is 
it in the scientific world, from the astronomer discovering in- 
visible stars with the photographic plate, to the microscopist re- 
cording bacterial life upon the slide. We may well stop to ask 
now whether we are taking advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties which this pictorial art offers to increase our efficiency by 
appealing to the visual sense and recording for mutual benefit, 
the school work. 

_ For several years this school has tried to build up a collection 

of school photographs to show some of the phases of school life, 
and at the same time to have the pupils’ interest in photography 
fostered and directed. It is the aim of this paper to give some 
results of our experience. 

As a record of school life we have found the camera to reach 
into every nook and corner of real activity. Indoors the oppor- 
tunities are innumerable to catch bits of life in the classroom, 
at the bench or forge, in the laboratory, kitchen, and studio. 
Social events—class parties, festivals, and assemblies—have not 
been neglected; for in this way they may be shared with many 
who cannot otherwise participate in them, and the prints do 


1 Photographs by the author; all rights reserved. 
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serve as mementoes of these happy events which are highly 
prized by the pupils. 

Out of doors the necessity becomes even more imperative 
that we preserve some record of this side of school life. We suc- 
ceed in keeping in this permanent form some part of the joyous 
contact with Mother Nature. The record of the progress of 
the garden products through the several stages is of great value 
to other classes, as are also the methods of carrying on the work 
through the passing seasons. The life and environment of many 
products of the soil may thus be clearly followed. 

The value of bringing back from an excursion views of 
points visited and regions explored for nature-study, geography, 
and history is not realized fully until actually tried. This is 
of great assistance to both teacher and pupils in selecting the 
salient features of the trip; the central thought is emphasized and 
the relative values are brought out, thus teaching the selection 
of fundamentals which is so difficult and so vital to the work. 
Natural-history material which cannot be brought back to the 
schoolroom may be in the form of the photograph, and a continu- 
ous study of a tree, a rock, etc., through the seasons is made 
possible. In this way we have found many ways of illustrating 
the environment of different plants, and the results of wind, 
shade, crowding, etc. Evidences of physiographic activities are 
brought in showing the structure of the Palisades, the character 
of rocks disturbed by this intrusion, the crumpled layers of an- 
cient rocks on Manhattan Island, etc. Changes now going on 
may also be recorded, showing the forward movement of a sand- 
dune from year to year, the encroachment of swamp on water 
area in a pond, and changes in a brook valley after a storm. 

On industrial trips to the dairy-farm, the potter, the miller, 
etc., the camera has helped us to follow the steps of the different 
processes after the observation, which often has been hurried, 
has gone by. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the school photograph as a 
record has been in giving to parents, visitors, teachers, and 
others interested in the school a brief but comprehensive view of 
the school activities which otherwise would not be preserved. 
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It is a great problem to a visitor who has only a few hours to 
spend with us, to know how to begin and where to turn. A brief 
examination of a well-selected and representative collection of 
photographs will give a bird’s-eye view, and then the visitor 
may select the lines with which he wishes to become familiar. 
At the annual school exhibit the photographs taken during 
the year have become quite indispensable as reinforcing and 
varying the written explanation, just as they have become so 
necessary in magazines and books. Here also the visitor’s time 
is limited, and we strive to give him in condensed and attrac- 
tive form what has been going on through all the year. 

As a record of the past history of the school, the school col- 
lection is also valuable, showing past conditions, changes, and 
growth. From the standpoint of pupils’ participation, the 
camera is a great help. In the kindergarten and lower grades 
the pupils make its beginning use of the photographic process 
in the blue-prints which are made of leaves, ferns, grains, pressed 
flowers, etc.,—an inexpensive and inexhaustible source of en- 
joyment and value. They make frames for these, and for the 
photographs of their school pets, to use for Christmas and birth- 
day gifts. After a while they realize that impressions of their 
excursions are often fleeting, and thus learn the value of the pho- 
tograph to refresh the memory during the review that follows 
the trip—that it is a record for future use, and, best of all, that 
it enables them to share with other pupils and other grades, 
that have not participated, the enjoyments and benefits of these 
experiences. When this sharing is more fully realized, it is 
possible for a grade to get many of these excursions by proxy, 
which of course greatly increases the value of the camera to the 
grade that finds the necessity to reorganize the essential points 
gained in such a way as to be clearly understood by others. Here 
the individual cameras come into the fullest play, with a proper 
motive and stimulus to make the most of what too often is con- 
sidered a mere toy. 

It is reserved for the camera club to transform many mere 
“button-pressers” into real amateur photographers. Our club, 
though small, has several vital interests. The fundamental one 
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is in the comparison of work done, and the exchange of sugges- 
tions and criticisms. Another is the helping one another to 
develop and print, and the school dark-room becomes an educa- 
tional and social center of wide influence. The exchange of 
ideas and experience as to different kinds of plates, paper, etc., 
which are best for certain kinds of work, plays an important 
part in the club work. Then there is discussion of the physical 
and chemical laws underlying work with the camera; anything 
that will directly or indirectly help in exposing, developing, and 
printing is interesting and valuable. The camera outing should 
be the basis of much work, especially in the application of the 
principles of exposure, composition, etc., discussed in the meet- 
ings. When the child realizes, even to a very limited extent, 
that success in this line cannot be attained by the snap-at-every- 
thing method, but by careful, patient, orderly work, he has taken 
the first important step toward real success in all lines of work, 
and he receives a genuine feeling and respect for laws that 
might not be gained in any other way. The pupils find that this 
work helps in other school lines. In the art work it is of great 
assistance in the appreciation of beauty, and is especially valuable 
in gaining a realization of composition. The recognition of 
what is good composition in art never becomes so vital as when 
one is able to select from the infinite variety of objects about 
him some bit that is pleasing to the eye, and then transfers to 
the photograph the lines and groups in the form of his idea of 
composition. This reacts again by helping in the next photo- 
graph to improve on former efforts. This sharpening of the 
vision to a better appreciation of the beauties about one I consider 
the best fruit of the whole work. In chemistry and physics it 
helps to appreciate many chemical changes and physical laws as 
few lines of work can. 

The social value of the work of the club may be an important 
factor in class spirit. The idea of helpfulness is fostered; appre- 
ciation of the right kinds of competition, and the taking and 
giving of suggestions and criticisms, are developed; whfle each 
gains the social idea of working for the benefit of the group. 

All this work is still in its infancy. We feel it can reach 
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into many more lines of school activities. It may be of great 
help to the history work by representing historic places visited 
by some members of the grade and not available to the rest. 
It may serve also as a record of the history trips taken during 
the year. The photographs taken on various excursions may 
be made into stereopticon slides, which open up another field 
of usefulness. With the assistance of the projection apparatus 
it is often possible to use the print itself without the trouble of 
making a slide. In the laboratory micro-photographs of speci- 
mens may be made, enlarged, and also used as slides in the 
stereopticon. When the pupils are making books showing some 
line of English history, or geography work, the photograph 
makes an excellent mode of illustration. 

It is often of great assistance to school people to study the 
equipment of various schools which they cannot visit, and the 
school camera lends itself admirably to this field of work. An 
increasing problem in school management is to provide inter- 
esting and profitable work for the pupil during the long summer 
vacation. The camera may be made a most efficient assistant, 
giving at the same time an attractive form of outdoor work, 
and a means of recording and sharing the summer’s experi- 
ences with ihe others after school begins again. The opportuni- 
ties here are innumerable—travel, recreation, participation in 
industrial life, etc. 

While these experiences and suggestions are based upon con- 
ditions in this particular school, many of them may be applied 
to any school. There is no one but will find, if he attacks this 
problem with enthusiasm and patience, that the result of his 
work is improved, and the enjoyment and value to teachers and 
pupils greatly increased. 


WOZU EINFACHE ERZAHLUNGEN FUHREN KONNEN 
EIN OSTERSPIEL 


ANNA T. SCHERZ 


PERSONEN 
Heidi, Olga, Lieselotte, Heinz, Werner, Ulrich, Ludwig, Moritz. 
Hilde, Felix, Karl, Otto, Stephan, Kuno. 
I. AKT 
1. SCENE 


(Ein Platz im Walde. Ringsherum steht Gebiisch.) 


UtricH: Hier muss die Quelle doch sein, aber ich seh’ sie 
nicht. 

Moritz: Sie liegt auch ganz versteckt im Gebiisch. Ich 
will sie suchen. 

Heinz: Brr, wie kihl es ist. Aber hort ihr nicht die 
Quelle rauschen? Auf dieser Seite muss sie sein. 

Moritz: Ja, ich hore das Trépfeln des Wassers. 

Uxricu: Hier ist sie, hier, ganz tief im Gebiisch. 

Moritz: Das Wasser ist eisig kalt. 

Hertnz: Und nun versteckt euch hier im Gebiisch, denn 
hierher miissen die Madchen kommen. 

Uxricu: Wie nass das Gras ist. 

Moritz: Das macht der Tau. Die Sonne ist ja noch nicht 
aufgegangen. 

Heinz: Nein, aber die Madchen miissen ja auch hier sein 
vor Sonnenaufgang. Wie geht doch die Sage, an welche die 
dummen Dinger glauben? 

Moritz: Geh’ zu einem Waldbrunnen friih am Ostermor- 
gen vor Sonnenaufgang. Warte bis der erste Sonnenstrahl das 
Wasser trifft. Wasche dich dann mit dem frischen Quellwasser, 
so wirst du immer schoner und niemals krank werden. 

Hetnz: Ach, ja, richtig. Wie kann man nur so etwas 
glauben? Aber still, da kommen sie. 
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(Drei Madchen treten auf. Alle sind in dunkle Tiicher 
gehiillt, um sich gegen die Kiihle des Morgens zu schiitzen. 
Sie tragen Kriige in den Handen. Sie sprechen kein Wort, 
setzen sich bei der Quelle nieder und warten bis die Sonne auf- 
geht.) 

Otca: Ich hore ein Kichern. Da steckt der Heinz, der 
unniitze Bube. 

Herp1: Aber, Olga, da fiel grade der erste Sonnenstrahl 
und jetzt ist der Zauber gebrochen. Du hattest doch nicht 
sprechen sollen. 

LrgsELOTTE: Daran sind wieder die unniitzen Jungen 
schuld. Da ist natiirlich auch der Moritz. 

Orca: Natirlich die beiden Taugenichtse zusammen. Nun 
ist alles umsonst. 

Heipr: Dann ist auch der dritte nicht weit. Richtig, da ist 
Ulrich. 

HeE1nz: So lass mich doch endlich los. Du zerreisst mir ja 
den ganzen Rock, Olga. 

Moritz: Und du meinen, Lieselotte. 

LIESELOTTE: Wir sind extra so friih aufgestanden und 
in diesen kiihlen Morgen hinausgelaufen. 

Herp1: Und nun musstet ihr alles verderben. 

HEINz: Ja, wie konnten wir aber auch wissen, dass man bei 
dem Wasserschépfen nicht sprechen darf. 

Moritz: Wir wollten euch ja nur necken, aber nicht alles 
verderben. 

Uxricu: Ich glaube aber, das Wasser wirkt auch so. Ich 
wirde mich an eurer Stelle damit waschen, und wir fiillen euch 
die Kriige inzwischen. 

Herp1: Na ja, vielleicht wirkt das Wasser auch so. 

(Die Madchen waschen sich.) 

LIESELOTTE: Brr, das Wasser ist eisig kalt. 

Otca: Es ist tiberhaupt kalt heute Morgen. 

Herpr: Meine Fiisse sind ganz nass von dem nassen Gras. 

Uxricu: Was knackt denn da in den Biischen? 

He1nz: Vielleicht sind es Werner und Ludwig. 

LIEsELOTTE: Die wollten euch wohl gar helfen? 
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Moritz: Ja, die wollten auch mitkommen, haben sich aber 
verschlafen. He, Werner und Ludwig, ihr kommt zu spat. 

WERNER: Ah, guten Morgen. Es tut mir leid, dass wir zu 
spat kommen. Ihr habt wohl ordentlich Spass gehabt. 

Lupwic: Wie schade. 

Heip1: Netten Spass. Sie haben Olga zum Sprechen 
gebracht und dadurch alles verdorben. 

WERNER: Ach was, ich glaube tiberhaupt nicht an die 
Zauberkraft des Wassers. 

Lupwic, HEINz uND Moritz: Wir auch nicht. 

Uxrricu: Es ist ja alles Unsinn. 

Heipr: Na ja, ihr konnt ja glauben, was ihr wollt, das ist 
uns ganz einerlei. 

Orca: Uud abscheulich war es doch, uns alles zu verderben. 

LIESELOTTE: Ja es war abscheulich von euch. 

Herp1: Jetzt lasst uns aber endlich nach Hause gehen. Ich 
bin schon ganz durchgefroren. 

OLGA UND LIESELOTTE: Halt, Heidi. Vergiss nicht deinen 
Krug. 

Herp1: Ach, ja den hatt’ ich beinahe vergessen. 

Lupwic: Habt ihr den dreien etwas von unserm Plan von 
heute Nachmittag gesagt? 

Heinz: Nein. 

WERNER: Vielleicht tun sie mit. Ihr habt ihnen nun diesen 
Spass heute Morgen einmal verdorben, so ladet sie doch zu 
unserm neuen Streich ein. 

Moritz: Da hast du eigentlich recht. He, Lieselotte, Heidi 
und Olga. 

MApcHEN: Na, was wollt ihr? 

Heinz: Hort zu, wir wollen euch was sagen. 

Lupwic: Ja, seht! Felix, Hilde, Karl und das Kleeblatt 
ihr wisst ja. 

LiesELOTTE: Ach, du meinst Otto, Stephan und Kuno. 

Lupwic: Na ja. Also die haben irgendeinen Plan, von 
dem sie uns nichts sagen wollen. Der Plan hangt auch mit 
Ostern zusammen. 
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WERNER: Ich glaube, sie wollen etwas suchen. Wir haben 
das namlich zufallig uberhort. 

Herr: Na, und 

Heinz: Und wir wollen nun sehen, was sie machen wollen, 
und ihnen dann einen Streich spielen. Tut ihr mit? 

LIESELOTTE: Ja, ja, wenn es nichts Boses ist. 

Orca: Aber wie soll das denn gemacht werden? 

Moritz: Na, passt auf. Wir wissen, dass. sie hierher 
gehen werden, denn sie haben von der Quelle gesprochen. Nun 
kommen wir heute Nachmittag zum Eierspielen hierher. Dann 
warten wir hier, bis sie kommen, und sehen was sie machen. 
Tut ihr mit? 

WERNER: Wir werden viel Spass haben. 

Oca: Ich tu’ mit. 

Herpt LiEsELoTTE: auch. Wann sollen wir hier 
sein? 

WERNER: O, so gegen drei Uhr. 

Herp1: Nun gut, und nun adieu. 

Oca UND LIEsELOTTE: Also bis heute Nachmittag. 

KNnaBEN: Halt, wartet, wir gehen mit. 


2. SCENE 
(Dieselbe Scene. Heidi, Olga, Lieselotte, Heinz, Werner, Ulrich, Ludwig 
und Moritz kommen singend auf die Biihne.) 
Osterhaschen, kommst du bald, 
Oder schlafst du noch im Wald? 
Hockst du unter Tannenbaumen, 
Tief versteckt in siissen Traumen? 
Schau, der Frithling naht mit Macht. 
Osterhaschen, aufgewacht! 


Osterhaschen, spring empor, 
Spitze nur dein lange Ohr. 
Osterklang durchweht die Lande, 
Nimm die Kiepe mit dem Bande. 
Manche Eier tu’ hinein, 

Viele Kinder warten dein. 
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He1p1: Nun kommt, lasst uns spielen. 

Orca: Aber was zuerst? 

Heinz: Eier rollen. 

Uxricu: Ja, hier ist die Grube, und nun rollt los. 

Lupwic: Ach, Werner, dein Ei war nicht hart genug; es 
ist zerbrochen. 

WERNER: Dass schadet nicht, dann ess ich es auf. 

Uxricu: Hast du noch mehr? 

WERNER: O ja, noch zehn. Wieviele hast du noch? 

Uxricu: Hier, zahl mal. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12. 

Lupwic: Ich habe nur noch sechs. Fiinf habe ich schon 
gegessen. 

LIESELOTTE: Ha, mein Ei ist drin. Versuch doch Moritz, 
ob du es nicht kannst. 

Moritz: Da, meins ist auch drin. Nun versuch du es, 
Ludwig. 

Lupwic: Ich habe keine Lust dazu. Lasst uns lieber Eier 
tupfen. 

ULricu: Ob die andern noch nicht kommen? Was meinst 
du, wann werden sie hier sein? 

Moritz: Ich horte sie sagen, dass sie um drei Uhr fortgehen 
wollten. Aber sieh lieber nach, Ulrich. 

Uxricu: Ja, ich will schnell nachsehen. Fangt unterdessen 
mit dem Eiertupfen an. (Ab.) 

Lupwic: Ich habe ein steinhart Ei, das kann gar nicht 
zerbrechen. 

Oca: Dieses Ei ist auch furchtbar hart. Versuche es. 

Lupwic: Da, das war aber nicht hart. Es ist ja schon 
zerbrochen. 

LIESELOTTE: Hier, probiere meins. 

HeE1INz: Warte, Lieselotte, ich will mein Ei versuchen. Da, 
meins ist doch harter als deins. 

Uxtricu: Sie kommen, sie kommen, versteckt euch. 

WERNER: Steckt eure Ejier in die Taschen, damit niemand 
sie sieht. 

Heinz: Halt, Werner, das blaue Ei gehdrt mir. 

Oca: Macht schnell und zankt euch nicht. 
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Ja, macht schnell. 

LIESELOTTE: Sieht man uns noch hier? 

ULricu: Nein, euch sieht man nicht. Aber deine rote 
Miitze guckt da heraus, Werner. Still, da sind sie. 


3. SCENE 


(Dieselbe Scene. Hilde, Felix, Karl und Otto kommen auf die Biihne.) 


HixtpeE: Ich glaube, wir brauchen nicht weiter zu gehen. 
Es niitzt doch alles nichts. 

Fet1x: Du hast recht, wir finden doch nichts. 

Karu: Aber seid doch nicht so verdriesslich. Wenn Ihr 
die Augen zumacht, findet Ihr sicher nichts. 

Hixtpe: Aber wir haben schon so lange gesucht. 

Otto: Ja, aber wenn wir heute die Stelle nicht finden, 
miissen wir wieder ein ganzes Jahr warten, denn man kann den 
Schatz doch nur am ersten Ostertag finden. 

HitpE: Warum eigentlich nur am ersten Ostertag? Ich 
weiss, die Grossmutter hat davon gesprochen, aber ich habe es 
vergessen. 

Kar_: Der Ritter starb doch am ersten Ostertag, und er hat 
geschworen, dass es einem Menschen nur moglich sein sollte, den 
Schatz am ersten Ostertage zu finden. 

Fer1x: Aber vielleicht hat die Grossmutter sich in der 
Stelle geirrt. 

(Karl und Otto haben fortwahrend umhergeschaut.) 

Orto: Du Karl, sieh doch hierher. Da ist das Schloss, 
und dort fiihrt der Weg entlang. Hier steht ein gewaltiger 
Eichbaum mitten zwischen den Tannen. Von hier aus itiber- 
schaut man des ganze Tal. Scheint es Dir nicht 

Kart: Als ob dies die Stelle sein miisste? Ja, das glaube 
ich auch fast. 

Otto: Hilde und Felix, kommt doch schnell hierher. Ich 
glaube, ihr sitzt auf dem Goldschatz. 

HiLpE: Was, wir sitzen auf dem Goldschatz? 

Fettx: Redet doch nicht solchen Unsinn. 

Kar_: Na, nun schaut her. Wie hat die Grossmutter euch 
die Stelle beschrieben ?. 
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unD Fetix: Der Goldschatz liegt am Abhang eines 
Berges, dessen Gipfel eine Ruine kront. 

Otto: Seht ihr wohl die Ruinen da oben? 

HILDE UND FELIx: Ja, da sind Ruinen, aber 

Kari: Und ist dies nicht der Abhang eines Berges? 

HILDE UND FELIx: Ja, ja, aber 

Orto: Na, nun erzahlt weiter. 

uNnD Der Goldschatz liegt unter einem 
Eichbaum, welcher inmitten dunkler Tannen steht, und von wo 
aus man das ganze Tal tibersehen kann. 

Feitix: Aber wo ist denn nun der Eichbaum? 

Kar_: Aber Kinder seid ihr denn blind? Seht euch doch 
um. 

Hitpe: Wahrhaftig, Felix, wir stehen grade unter dem 
Eichbaum. 

Fetrx: Wirklich, das ist ein Eichbaum. 

HiipE: Der einzige unter all’ den Tannen ringsumher. 

Otto: Und nun seht euch die Aussicht von hier an. 

HiLpe: Man tiberschaut das ganze Tal. Und dort ist der 
Weg. Kinder, das muss die Stelle sein. 

FeLix: Ja, hier muss der Goldschatz liegen. 

Otto: Nicht wahr? Das glauben Karl und ich auch. 

Kart: Und nun lasst uns anfangen zu graben. 

Otto: Halt, Karl, Stephan und Kuno sind noch nicht hier. 

Hixtpe: Ach, wozu sollen wir auf die warten? Die lachen 
uns ja doch aus. 

FEeLix: Sollen wir denen iiberhaupt etwas sagen? 

Kari: Das miissen wir wohl. Sie wiirden uns ja doch bei 
der Arbeit iiberraschen. 

HILpE: Ja, die Beiden wissen immer alles; ich glaube, sie 
horen das Gras wachsen. Aha, da sind sie. 

Feitx: Schnell, Stephan und Kuno, hierher. 

Hivpe: Wir haben ihn gefunden. 

STEPHAN: Warum schreist du denn so? Was habt ihr 
gefunden? 

Kuno: Habt ihr vielleicht die blaue Wunderblume gefun- 
den? 
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Kar_: Nein, sondern viel was Besseres. 

ALLE: Ja, viel was Besseres. 

Otto: Ja, namlich den 

ALLE: Goldschatz. 

STEPHAN (lachend): Den Goldschatz! 

Kuno: Den Goldschatz, welchen ihr suchen wolltet? 

Hitpe: Ja, und von welchem die Grossmutter uns erzahlt 
hat. 

Kuno: Ach so, wie lautet doch noch die Geschichte? 

STEPHAN: Ja, gehdrt habe ich die Geschichte auch. Ich 
weiss, sie hangt mit Ostern zusammen, aber sonst habe ich sie 
ganz vergessen. 

Fextrx: Na, dann hort zu. Ihr seht da die Ruinen eines 
alten Schlosses, nicht wahr? Nun, vor langen, langen Jahren— 
ich glaube, es war zur Zeit der Kreuzziige—wohnte da ein sehr 
reicher Ritter. Er besass einen grossen, grossen Goldschatz. 
Der Ritter musste plotzlich in den Krieg ziehen. Ehe er ging, 
vergrub er den Schatz unter einem Eichbaum, welcher ganz 
einsam inmitten dunkler Tannen steht. Der Ritter wurde im 
Kriege getotet. Er starb grade am Ostertage und schwor, dass 
es einem Menschen nur am Ostertage moéglich sein sollte, den 
Schatz zu finden. Und nun glauben wir 

STEPHAN (lachend): Dass ihr den Schatz gefunden habt! 

Kuno: Was fur ein Unsinn. 

Kart: Warum denn Unsinn? Die Grossmutter hat uns 
genau beschrieben, wo der Schatz liegt. 

Otto: Und alles stimmt. Der einzelne Eichbaum zwischen 
den Tannen am Ahbang des Berges. Da oben die Ruinen, dort 
der Weg und die weite Aussicht. 

Kuno: Aber habt ihr denn schon nachgegraben? 

Kar: Ich wollte grade anfangen, als ihr kamt. 

STEPHAN: Aber Kinder, bei Tageslicht konnt ihr doch 
keinen Schatz finden. 

HitpeE: Warum denn nicht? 
STEPHAN: Nein, das muss man bei Mondlicht machen. 
Fet1x: O ja, das ist schon spukhaft. 
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Kuno: Und man muss schwarze Kappen umtun und den 
Geist des verstorbenen Ritters bannen. 

Hitpe: Hu, wie gruselig. Dann lasst uns doch heute 
Abend zuriick kommen. 

Otto: Und ich lerne einen Zauberspruch gegen den Spuk, 

Hitpe: Aber Stephan und Kuno, ihr sollt niemand etwas 
davon erzahlen, hort ihr? 

Fet1x: Das miisst ihr uns versprechen. 

STEPHEN UND Kuno: Wir schworen es. 

Otto: Um wie viel Uhr geht der Mond auf? 

STEPHAN: So gegen acht. 

Kuno: Dann sind wir um acht hier. Und nun kommt mit 
nach Hause. 

(Alle ab.) 


4. SCENE 


(Die Ersten. Es ist Nachmittag.) 


ALLE: Ha, ha, ha! ! 

Herp1: Habt ihr das gehort? 

Heinz: Das ist ja zum Totlachen. 

ALLE: Ha, ha, ha! ! 

Moritz: Zum Totlachen. Die narrischen Dinger glauben 
wirklich, was die Grossmutter ihnen erzahlt. 

WERNER: Da soll ein Schatz liegen. 

Orca: Den ein alter Ritter vergraben hat. 

LresELOTTE: Lacherlich. 

Lupwic: Kinder, ich habe einen Plan. 

ALLE: Heraus damit. Was fir einen? 

Lupwic: Hort zu. Wir nehmen einen grossen Kasten, 
vielleicht so gross. Legen etwas recht Schweres hinein, denn 
Gold ist doch schwer, nicht wahr? Dann vergraben wir den 
Kasten unter dem Baum. Dann verstecken wir uns heute 
Abend hier in den Bischen und sehen zu, was geschieht. Das 
wird ein Hauptspass. Was meint ihr dazu? 

ALLE: Hurra, juchhe. Das wird ein Hauptspass. 

Uxricu: Kinder, ich erscheine als Geist. 

Herp1: Ja, als Geist des verstorbenen Ritters. 
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ALLE: Hurra, was fiir ein Spass! 
Moritz: Und ich werde sonderbare Tone machen wie ein 
Uhu. Das macht es noch besser. 
Heinz: Dann lasst uns jetzt aber schnell gehen, damit wir 
alles vorbereiten konnen. 
KINDER: Ja, nun schnell nach Hause. 
(Ab.) 


II. AKT 
(Dieselbe Stelle im Walde. Es ist Abend.) 


1. SCENE 


Moritz: Kinder, ich kann nicht mehr. Der Kasten ist 
aber auch gar zu schwer. 

Heinz: Halt, Moritz, lass ihn nicht fallen, sonst zerbricht 
er. Komm, Werner, fass mit an. 

WERNER: Nein, lass Ulrich lieber helfen. Ich habe genug 
zu schleppen an diesem Sack voll Sand. (Er wirft den Sack auf 
die Erde.) 

Lupwic: Wo soll ich das Loch graben? 

LIESELOTTE: Hier grade unter dem Baum. 

Herpr: Warte, ich will erst den Rasen abstecken, damit 
wir ihn wieder darauf legen konnen. 

Oca: Und ich leuchte dir mit dieser Laterne. 

Herp1: Und ich hore zu, ob auch niemand kommt. Aber 
macht schnell und seid ganz still. 

LIESELOTTE: So, nun grab das Loch. 

Lupwic: Die Erde ist schrecklich hart. 

Herp1: Ja, wirklich furchtbar hart, grade wie Stein. 

He1nz: Jetzt will ich doch probieren, ob ich ein Geist sein 
kann. 

Moritz: Nein, das mache ich. Klingt das wie ein Geist? 

He1nz: Nein, gar nicht, mach’ es so. 

Moritz: So? 

Hetnz: Das ist schon besser. 

Moritz: Hu, hu, hu! 

Orca: Moritz, wie schrecklich, du wirst sie furchtbar 
erschrecken. 
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Uxricu: So, das Loch ist fertig. Nun her mit dem Kasten. 

Herr: Er geht nicht hinein. 

Urricu: Warte, ich grabe noch etwas nach. 

Moritz: Bums, da steht er. Nun schnell die Erde darauf. 

Hetnz: Nun noch den Rasen. Nun sieht es gar nicht 
unnatiirlich aus. 

Herp1: Leuchte, bitte, Oiga. 

Orca: Das habt ihr gut gemacht. 

Moritz: Macht, dass ihr fortkommt. Ich hére jemand 


kommen. 
2. SCENE 


HiLpe: Hier ist der Platz. Hu, wie spukhaft. 
Fer1x: Wenn es jetzt Mitternacht ware, wiirde ich sicher 
nicht hierher kommen. 
Karv: Still, jetzt miissen wir den Geist beschworen. 
Otto: Wall’ auf und ab, 
Schwebe hin und her, 
Zeige dich, Geist. 


(Horcht.) Es bleibt alles still 

Moritz (hinter den Biischen): Hu, hu! 

KinpvER: Der Geist, der Geist! 

Kuno: Ach, was, das ist ja Unsinn. 

Otro: Es ist hier wirklich etwas unheimlich. 

STEPHAN: So fangt doch endlich an zu graben. 

Fextix: Ich fiirchte mich vor dem ersten Spatenstich. 

STEPHAN: Ach, du furchtsamer Hase. So, nun grab. 

Hitpe: Hu, da ist wieder der Geist. 

(Otto, Karl und Hilde graben. Stephan und Kuno besehen 
priifend den Boden und das Gebiisch.) 

STEPHAN: Du, schau her, Kuno, hier liegt ein Spaten. 

Kuno: Und sieh, wie zertreten das Gras ist. 

STEPHAN: Ja, besonders da unter dem Baum. 

Kuno: Und was liegt denn da? Ein Taschentuch. Das ist 
doch merkwiirdig. 

STEPHAN: Und mir klingt die Geisterstimme etwas sehr 
menschlich. 
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Kuno: Das geht nicht mit rechten Dingen zu. Aber wir 
wollen ihnen doch den Spass nicht verderben. 

Kar: Ich stosse auf etwas Hartes. 

Fetix: Ich auch. Der Schatz, der Schatz. 
(Alle drei versuchen den Kasten herauszuheben.) 

Hixtpe: Das ist ein Kasten voll Gold. 

Karz: Ja, voll Gold. Leuchte doch, Hilde. 

Fet1x: Der Kasten ist voll Gold. Ich glaube nicht, dass 
wir ihn heben konnen. 

Kart: Nein, das Gold ist zu schwer. So helft uns doch, 
Kuno und Stephan. 

Kuno: Ja, schwer genug ist der Kasten. Ich hoffe nur, 
dass wirklich Gold darin ist. 

Hitpe: Natiirlich ist Gold darin. Was denn sonst? 

FELIx: So mach’ ihn doch auf, Karl. 

(Otto, Felix und Hilde versuchen den Kasten aufzumachen.) 

STEPHAN: Du, Kuno, glaubst du, dass der Kasten finf 
hundert Jahre alt ist. 

Kuno: Fiinf hundert Jahre alt. Unsinn, der Kasten ist 
keine zehn Jahre alt. 

STEPHAN: Du, da ist ja ein Zeichen dran von unserm 
Backer. (Lacht.) 

Kuno: Na, die werden viel Gold finden. 

Feitrx: Der Deckel sitzt zu fest. Hilf’ doch, bitte, Stephan. 

STEPHAN: Auf! 

Fevix: Hilde, da ist richtig der Sack mit Gold. 

Hivpe: Richtig, da ist er. Nehmt ihn schnell heraus. 

Otto: Das Gold ist furchtbar schwer. 

Hitpe: Stecke die Hand zuerst hinein, Karl, ich fiirchte 
mich. 

Kar_: Nun gut, dann gehort mir auch die erste Handvoll. 

Otto: Komm mit der Laterne, Hilde. 

Ich fithle Gold. 
Kuno: Das ist ja Sand. 
KINDER: Sand!! 
KINDER: Sand! 
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FeLtix: Wirklich, nur Sand. Aber vielleicht ist das Gold 


ganz unten. 


Hixtpe: Nein, nur Sand, nichts als Sand. 

ALLE: Nur Sand. 

Otto: Warum lacht ihr, Stephan und Kuno? 

Kar_: Schamt euch, ihr habt uns einen Streich gespielt. 
STEPHAN UND Kuno: Nein, wir nicht. 

Aber jemand sicher. 

Otto: Wer mag es getan haben. Da ist der Geist wieder. 
Kuno: Und ich sehe ihn. Heraus mit dir, du Bosewicht! 
Karv: Und da ist noch jemand. 

STEPHAN: Nette Geister! 

HiILpE: Unniitze Buben! 

Da steckt Lieselotte. 

(Alle kommen jetzt lachend hervor.) 

HixpE: Pfui, ihr seid abscheulich. 

ALLE: Ha, ha, ha. 

Oca: Kinder, ihr wart aber auch zu dumm, an die alte 


Geschichte zu glauben. 


Moritz: Na, wieviel Gold habt ihr gefunden ?> 
Kar_L: Wartet, das sollt ihr biissen. 
(Die sweite Partei jagt hinter der ersten her und jagt sie 


schliesslich von der Biihne.) 
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MEETING OF THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


MRS. ELLA ADAMS MOORE 
Secretary 


The regular meeting of the Parents’ Association was held 
on Thursday evening, November 16, at eight o’clock. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: (1) “Would a More Elastic 
Curriculum Better Serve the Interests of the School and the 
Children?” (2) “How Far Should the Policy of Special 
Teachers for Specific Subjects be Carried, Especially in the 
Lower Grades;” (3) “How Far is it Desirable and How Far 
Possible to Maintain the ‘Small Group’ System in the Elemen- 
tary School?” (4) “Home Work.” 

The discussion was opened by Mrs. James H. Tufts, who 
had prepared the program. Mrs. Tufts said that in regard to 
the first question the problem was how to ease up the school 
work when necessary or desirable; that always somewhere in 
the child’s life there came a time when he could not do the full 
amount of school work without too much physical strain, or a 
parent may wish a child to devote more time to music, and so 
would lighten the school program; or a mother may wish her 
daughter to carry out more fully in the home the domestic- 
science training. There were many reasons why it was de- 
sirable that there should be some arrangement whereby the 
school work could be lightened without the child’s feeling the 
onus of dropping behind his class. 

As touching the second question, Mrs. Tufts said that as a 
parent followed a child from one thing to another, the question 
arose whether, in the desire to get the best possible instruction, 
we were not sacrificing unification and concentration. Looking 
for the origin of the condition which reflects itself both in the 
home and the school—namely a willingness to undertake a task, 
but an unwillingness to pursue it to an end—would it not be 
better to give more into the hands of the grade teachers, even 
361 
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if some expert knowledge were sacrificed? A mother undertook 
to help out all along the line; why not less rather than more 
specialization in the school in the teaching force. 

Both the first and second questions overlapped the third. 
The best-teaching work was done on an individual basis. In 
a laboratory ten or twelve were as many as could be well 
managed. In languages, small groups were necessary. Was 
it not possible that, with the increasing number of pupils and 
the school’s increasing popularity, we were losing sight of the 
theories on which the school was based, and which had con- 
tributed so much to its success? 

As regards the home work, it was a ghost which ever rose 
and would never down. Mrs. Tufts hoped that in the discus- 
sion it would be possible to get at the logic of the questions 
and find out why or why not. 

The meeting was thrown open to discussion. A very full dis- 
cussion followed, in which the following points were made: 

Mrs. Allinson said that the individual child should be the 
unit of the group. There was the need of recognizing different 
temperaments. In the seventh and eighth grades the pupil 
should go as rapidly or as slowly as advisable. How could this 
be adjusted? The number of children to the teachers should 
be limited. There should also be a difference in tuition for the 
amount of work. We must break up and loosen the lines. It 
was not a question of finishing the work in a given time, but of 
adapting the work to the individual child. Parents are apt to 
feel more than the school that the generous repast offered to the 
children is sometimes more than can be assimilated. 

Mr. Owen said that there had always been a number of the 
Elementary School children doing work in the High School 
in some special subjects, in which they were particularly ad- 
vanced, from the fifth grade up. 

Mrs. Harding said that what had impressed her was the 
desirability for some change on account of the great sensitive- 
ness of those children who could not keep up. Such children 
should do partial work and perhaps take the eighth grade in 
two years, but so explained and arranged that there would be 
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no feeling of disgrace. Perhaps this came from the strong 
feeling in the public schools. 

Dr. Montgomery said that, from a physician’s standpoint, he 
had found that a child’s health often suffered from a mental 
state induced by a return to school behind his grade or class. If 
a child is taken out of school for a time, there is the same feel- 
ing of discontent and unhappiness, all of which influence the 
health. If for the seventh and eighth grades and the first 
two years in the high school a course could be laid out by which 
a student could take as many years as he wished to complete 
the course, it would be a wise plan. 

Mr. Owen said that in the University High School what had 
been spoken of was a regular custom; that there were people 
all the time who finished in anywhere from three to six years. 

Mrs. Allinson asked if there were not a great discrepancy 
between the elementary and high schools in this respect. 

Miss Stillwell said that the criticism of the school had usual- 
ly been that it did not have a curriculum, rather than that it had 
too much; that the curriculum was perfectly flexible; and that 
any child in the eighth grade could take full or part work. 
The curriculum was based on the powers of the average child, 
and those who could do the work were given the opportunity. 

Mr. Gillett stated that, as regards the sensitiveness on the 
part of any child as to keeping up with the work, not more than 
one-tenth of the class knew of any difference in the handling 
of a child who was not carrying out the full schedule. The 
teacher did not think of it. Promotions came any time. 

Mr. Jackman said that he was continually beset by parents 
who wanted their children to have more work. He had been 
standing against the tendency of parents to rush their children. 
The course should be a matter of natural growth. He con- 
sidered the grading system artificial and bad. There were prac- 
tical difficulties, however, in the way of a child who was in the 
fifth grade reciting in some one subject in the third or the 
eighth. In order to get out of the grade ruts, he was forming 
various clubs, such as the camera, microscope, etc., whose mem- 
bership should include students from all grades. 
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Mrs. Harding reported an experiment in the old Laboratory 
School, where the work of a number of children in about the 
seventh or eighth grades was very greatly lightened and much 
out-of-door occupation given. The work was increased a little 
year by year, and that group of children entered college with 
no loss of time, with the average abilities and preparation, and 
much better health. 

The second question then came up for discussion. 

Mr. MacClintock said that we were all drifting in the direc- 
tion of the teacher who knew what he was teaching. He 
thought the trouble was in carrying too many subjects at one 
time. 

Miss Port suggested that with very young children, if a 
teacher knew how to handle the children, it was not so much 
matter what she taught. She was afraid that her first-grade 
children might grow dizzy with eight new people to take them 
in charge. The critic-teacher must see that the eight people 
are working together. If the work stands as a whole, and not 
in parts, in the minds of the children, then the teacher has 
made the necessary union. 

Miss Wygant said that all who had been watching children 
had seen signs of too much rush. The question was: Are you 
willing that your child should have no experience in clay, color, 
music; or are you willing that they should not have the help 
they need? How make the work simple enough and quiet 
enough? Is it possible that the special teacher should spend 
some of the time she spends in training the children in train- 
ing the critic-teacher so she could do the work. 

Mrs. Thomsen thought that it lay in the grade teacher’s work 
so to unify the work that the children would not be dazed. 
She did feel that often, on account of the number of special 
teachers and stops, the room teacher had come to cut her work 
off short. 

Several parents testified as to the keen interest of their child- 
ren in the school, and that the work was not overtaxing, but 
healthful and stimulating. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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EDUCATION VERSUS BUSINESS 
A DISCUSSION 


FRANK A. MANNY 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


The editorial in the December issue of the Elementary 
School Teacher is needed. The problem is with us, and it 
is time that we become conscious of it to a greater extent 
than we have been. It is not my experience that the line can 
be drawn between these two types of social interest as is 
stated by the editor. I will not attempt to show that there 
are business enterprises which have the broader outlook— 
although that can be done, I am sure; but there are many 
schools which do dare to adopt “admsision requirements” 
other than those of Dr. Barnardo. Only today I spent some 
time in a great school which has room only for those who 
are wealthy. Thirty per cent. of its income is profit, yet some 
of its salaries are scarcely living wages. Another school, 
which provides a large number of places at free tuition, is 
carefully examined by observers to find what mercenary 
motive is hidden behind this plan. The commercial spirit 
is strong in our private schools; college-entrance require- 
ments are a definite bar to certain students who would 
profit by higher education of the right kind, and they even 
dominate the secondary schools, establishing the same exclusion 
there. 

In some cases exclusion is too little practiced. I remem- 
ber one social reformer whose household constantly suffered 
because she would take in to her own service those strays 
whom she could not locate elsewhere. I have known public 
schools in which teachers and pupils alike were unable to 
do reasonable work because of the presence of defectives 
who had been disturbing elements for years without receiv- 
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ing any benefit. Of one school it was asked: “Is this a school 
or a hospital” In such cases I have not hesitated to remove 
the cause of trouble, even when I had no better place for the 
child in question. I believe, however, that this is a tempo- 
rary condition, and that we shall have schools in charge of a 
group of men and women whose work it will be to meet 
every type of educational need, whether of child, or of 
adult, normal defective, or delinquent. But I do not now 
know the community where this is done. A number of 
social institutions are working, sometimes in complemen- 
tary relations, sometimes at cross-purposes, but as yet in 
most cases separately and at haphazard. School systems 
can as yet only look at the better state as an ideal. No 
one of them has yet shown us that it can be done. 

A teacher recently said of a schoolman: “I am surprised 
to learn that he was once a railroad man. I cannot think 
of him as dealing with those selfish interests. His work 
belongs in the broader field where human beings are con- 
cerned. The listener then contrasted to her the work of 
two brothers, one in railroad service,.the other in a school. 
He pictured the duties and opportunities of the former, the 
men he had helped to grow, the positions for which he must 
employ men, a certain percentage of whom were sure each 
year to be killed in serving the public. He ended by saying: 
“There are two classes of men—those who work selfishly 
and those who have a broader vision, and both are found 
in business, and both are found in the school.” 

Hazing in schools, church decisions, insurance and politi- 
cal graft among many pressing issues show a defect com- 
mon to our social institutions and not confined to business 
alone; we have a responsibility not only for a meeting of 
conditions as we find them, but for doing our best to make 
advances—to change conditions for the better. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SUMMER 


CAROLINE M. HILL 


A year ago a theory of vacation for upper elementary and 
high-school pupils was published in this magazine, followed by 
a plan to be tried in the summer of 1905 at Wheeling, Ill. This 
plan was in operation from June 20 to September 30, with twenty 
boys and girls who remained for periods varying from one week 
to fourteen weeks each. Judged by the satisfaction of the boys 
and girls while they were there, their unwillingness to leave, 
and their desire to return next summer, the experiment must 
be called successful. The judgment of the grown people who 
carried it on affords material for this article. 

The theory, in general, was in harmony with the theory of the 
University Elementary School as to the place of industry in ele- 
mentary education, and called for the revival of pioneer conditions 
as a means of development in the child of individual efficiency for 
community ends. The conditions which confronted the two 
families of settlers on Prairie View Farm in April were as 
primitive as could well be found near so modern a city as Chi- 
cago. Wheeling is only twenty-one miles distant as the crow 
flies, but in habits and ideas the country surrounding it is nearer 
to some parts of Germany. This, however, had little influence on 
the new settlers, except that it forced them to depend more upon 
themselves. There was no forest to fell, but there was a wilder- 
ness to be cleared, land to be brought into tillable condition, and 
a home to be created. The ground was full of thistles, there 
were no fences, and for a short time the children were sent out 
to kerd the domestic animals. 

Much arduous labor was done in the spring quarter by all 
the persons concerned in the scheme, and the children showed an 
excellent understanding of the plan and the greatest willingness 
to co-operate in whatever was to be done. 
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June 20 found at the farm a number of boys and girls from 
good families, with the most conscientious home-training, who 
had had the best educational advantages. Half of the total 
number present during the summer had had the advantages 
of foreign travel. The children were first put to work at 
painting an old house on the farm, which, it was hoped, would 
develop into a country club-house, and in fixing up the yard 
about this house. Both of these employments were quite 
popular, but there was no expert in either line to direct 
their efforts, and the results were not all that could be 
desired. The need of a landscape gardener was especially 
felt. Hoeing corn and plowing corn were excellent occupations 
for small and large boys respectively. Cherries were soon to be 
gathered, and the haying season came on, while chickens, cattle, 
and pigs were always to be cared for. Occupations involving 
the use of farm machinery, the driving of horses, and the care 
of ail the animals were the “jobs” most sought after. Cutting 
thistles was another necessary occupation—not a popular one. 
Hot weather brought harvesting and threshing, in which the 
large boys arose to the occasion, the smaller ones ran errands, 
and the medium-sized ones tended more to reading or to play. 
Two hours of manual labor per day was insisted upon as a mini- 
mum, but the natural tendency to relax during July and August 
was taken to indicate a physical and mental need of rest at that 
time. 

A sincere effort was made to carry out a literary program 
in the afternoons, and instruction in biology, geology, and 
botany was provided at the end of each week; but the scientific 
excursions which had been considered delightful during the 
school year were irksome in the summer, and avoided whenever 
possible. Instruction in agriculture was welcomed at table or 
in the field, but avoided if it came in any form that suggested 
a class. 

An abundance of reading matter was provided, and those 
who were readers availed themselves of their opportunities, while 
those who were not literary in their tastes did more work. The 
reading aloud of Innocents Abroad was tolerated, the reading 
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of Scott met with no success at all, and the only thing called 
for was Sherlock Holmes’s latest exploits. Great interest was 
taken in dramatic efforts, and this fact, together with the class 
of reading preferred, is very suggestive as to the lines along 
which progress may be made another summer. 

From the grown-up point of view, the greatest lack was in or- 
ganization and expert assistance; from the point of view of the 
children, this seems to have been the greatest attraction. Regu- 
lar hours for rising and retiring, and for meals, were insisted 
upon and quite successfully maintained—they breakfasted at 
6:30 A. M., dined at 12 M., had supper at 6 Pp. M. and 
retired at 8:30 Pp. M.—but the proper care of person and 
rooms (they were expected to care for their own rooms), 
and proper behavior at the table, were only approximated, 
and that with the greatest wear and tear on the nerves 
of all the grown people in charge. The children delighted in the 
possibility of wearing overalls all day, of renewing primitive 
man’s friendship with the animals, of living out of doors nearly 
all the time, and of being abundantly fed by a motherly darkey 
whom they christened “Ma.” 

The most successful feature of the organization was undoubt- 
edly the fact that the children were paid by the hour for their 
work, if it were satisfactorily done. To add to the incentive to 
werk, some parents doubled or even trebled the amounts which 
their. children ‘earned. The absence of temptations to spend 
money kept the earnings almost clear, and the children learned 
its value in terms of labor. 

The farm life proved just as attractive to girls as to boys, 
although their smaller physical strength and greater nervousness 
made it difficult to find suitable things for them to do out of 
doors. The addition to the force of a competent gardener, a 
music teacher, and possibly a teacher of domestic science will 
make it possible to have more girls next summer. 

The farm is not endowed, and few educational institutions 
expect to be self-supporting. Certainly no great amount of ex- 
pansion is possible without an endowment. If it were possible 
to command the services of just the right persons trained in 
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agricultural colleges, an ideal vacation place might be made out 
of Prairie View Farm. Most of the features so attractive to 
children may be retained, and others of genuine value may be 
added, if another summer is more successful financially. 

The outcome of the experiment, then, has been that a score 
of boys and girls—sixteen boys and four girls—have found a 
healthful and pleasant place to spend their vacation. Whether 
any more than this is ever made of it depends upon how much 
Chicago parents wish their children to have of this kind of edu- 
cation—how much they feel the vacation problem and wish to 
see it worked out. Parents must make a great sacrifice of com- 
fort if they wish to lead the simple life in the country with their 
children, and most of them would like to delegate it to someone 
else. The experiment will be tried another summer under as 
favorable circumstances and with as much assistance as can be 
commanded. The directors of the school will spend most of 
the spring quarter in visiting other places where the industrial 
features have been worked out. The Hillside School in Wiscon- 
sin combines country life with preparation for college the year 
around, while the Tuskegee Institution and the best agricultural 
colleges will give much to one who observes them with a defi- 
nite purpose in mind. If it is possible to make distinct progress 
educationally as well as to get reasonable financial compensation 
for the time and labor expended, it may develop further in 
future summers. In the beginning the directors hoped that 
the plan would develop into a permanent institution open all 
the year. They believed, and still believe, that there is room 
in the educational world for another kind of school in the 
country and that the crowded conditions of Chicago schools 
demand some such outlet. They would be glad to hear from 
any parents and teachers who are interested in making a plan 
by which the education of boys and girls can be conducted 
partly in the city and partly in the country. Applications for the 
coming summer should be in as soon as possible. 


: 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Everyone now believes in education through some form of 
activity. The amount of activity, however, is no measure of 
what we want in an educated man or woman. 
The MOTIVE is the measure! Human progress 
toward better living hinges entirely upon the 
development of high, enlightened moral purpose. No one can be 
civilized above the height of his motive, though his activity 
may enable him to live in a boulevard mansion. Nor does any 
one remain imbruted below the level of his highest purpose, 
though sloth may domicile him under a thatch in the jungle. 

Upon these propositions there is no dispute. They are 
truismatic and trite. Why not, then, brush away all irrele- 
vancies, all matters of minor importance that 
vex the day and get at once face to face with the 
great question—the fundamental one in educa- 
tion—How shall the proper motive be developed? 

Sensibility toward right action is universal. There is no 
tribe so uncivilized as to ignore totally all the considerations of 

righteousness. Efforts at government are but the 
False Stimuli measure of the recognition which people give to 

the necessity of right doing. The methods, how- 
ever, which now prevail in the world from Illinois to Afghanistan 
are arbitrary in their character. They depend more or less upon 
an appeal to force, and they invoke the stimuli to be found in 
the ideas of external and tangible rewards and punishments. 

These methods require that the individual shall be educated 
chiefly through negation. His behavior is determined by the 
prohibitions that hedge him round about. When Moses codified 
Jewish law into ten brief negations, he did the best, no doubt, 
for a primitive people. To my own mind, when a child, Moses 
appeared as a noble benefactor in that he had 
made life so simple for a boy. Just ten things 
not to be done! The remainder of life in all of its 
richness was open. In scanning the decalogue in search of all 
the fine legal discriminations that might be made in favor of a 
larger liberty, with one exception, the problems of living, to me, 
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seemed easy. To refrain from the pursuit of false gods, from the 
manufacture of graven images, from stealing and so forth, 
seemed self-commendatory. But the command not to covet, to a 
youngster who had but little, and who therefore possessed a 
bulging want for everything—that indeed seemed a hardship. 
Only when it was carefully explained that one should not want a 
thing up to the point of stealing it, did the rigor of the law seem 
mollified so as to make it even tolerable. 

Teaching, founded upon a code of prohibitions, may have 
some bearing upon action, but it has little or nothing to do with 
the formation of motive. Neither is motive 
engendered by exhortations of a positive char- 
acter; nor is it yet a matter of inoculation. 
Moral purpose is not generated by transferring a slice of the 
teacher’s own good intentions to the mind of the pupil. It 
cannot be grafted into or upon the life of anyone. The motive 
that really civilizes, that actually lifts the race, comes from 
within as a matter of growth. 

Most teachers beg the whole question at the outset. That 
is, in order to make a beginning they assume the presence of 
motive—the very thing it is the function of their 
teaching to establish. Or, if this assumption is 
not made, they proceed by the hortatory methods 
of a lecture in the attempt to create a motive through a process 
that inverts the principles of good pedagogy. 

In the beginning there is no motive present. In nature study, 
for instance, there is simply the child and nature. On the one 
side there is the sensitive organism, and on the 
other are the materials and forces that make an 
impression upon it. If there is no obstacle between 
these two—a defective sense or a witless teacher, for example— 
these at once originate, and indefinitely continue with cumulative 
intensity, action and reaction that are usually described in terms 
expressing growth. It must not be overlooked that this growth 
includes the motive itself. Jt must grow too. A motive can be 
derived, therefore, only though the immediate and perpetual 
presence of the thing toward which one’s actions are to be 
directed. 
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Here then, in nature-study, is the final argument for field- 
work. People generally suppose that school excursions are for 
the purpose of sharpening the senses, or for 
improving the circulation of the blood, or for 
developing the muscular system. Even so; field- 
work is for all of these things, plus. It is for everything enu- 
merated, and also for the one thing still more essential, if even 
these physical results are to be attained—it is, finally, for the 
development of motive. This is a plan that always works, and no 
other one ever does. With Hottentot, Chinese, Sioux, and white 
man the result is ever the same. The presence of nature always 
begets its own motive for study through an aroused feeling of 
need, conscious or unconscious, and nothing else will do it. No 
method, as an artificial invention of pedagogy, can compensate 
for the lack of the masterful and impressive presence of nature. 
A little boy, once brought for a day from the Chicago slums to a 
shady grove in Normal Park, longed for his alley; he said he 
wanted to see the patrol wagon run through the streets. He was 
almost beyond the reach of teaching from the view-point of 
nature. 

The development of motive depends upon the presence of 
something that speaks of a need. It is the application of this 
principle that controls the arrangement of a pro- 
gram which provides, not only for trips to the 
country, but also for visits to the varied indus- 
tries of the city. The great stores, the markets, the groceries, 
the mills, and the factories all tell of the needs in human life. 
Beginning with the initial challenge which they make to the 
curiosity of childhood, the continued presence of these interests 
will steadily grow a motive to participate properly in the world’s 
affairs that, as the years mature, will become an intelligent and 
an imperative demand. 

Upon one trait in his pupils the teacher may forever reckon: 
they will always respond to a need which they can really feel 

and understand. It is this that makes the present 
A Fixed Trait plan of education possible. Children who would 

fail thus to respond would have to be educated 
according to some other principle. 
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A study of our city parks showed how impossible it was for 
certain useful and beautiful birds to find suitable nesting-places 
in the trees and shrubs. Forthwith practically 
Illustrations every pupil in the school volunteered to make a 
box for the nests. Whether the smaller children 
could make the boxes or not mattered but little; the strength of 
their want through a real sense of the need added cubits to their 
moral stature. Word came in the fall of a home school for waifs 
where clothes and playthings were needed; in a day or two the 
corridor was piled high with boxes which they had lovingly 
filled. 

At this point there is need of caution; there is danger that 
the tender sensibilities of childhood may be overwrought. 
Lacking in breadth of view, perspective, and 
philosophy—in a certain hardness of heart, it may 
be—too constant a presentation of the great needs 
of the world’s unfortunates may produce a morbid and patho- 
logical condition of soul. This never arises through the touch 
with nature. Nature never makes one heartsick or sad, but it 
acts as a gentle tonic bringing hope and good cheer. The 
constant presence of nature, therefore, is needed as the ballast 
and the counterpoise of the educational system. 

There is a serious practical difficulty in the way of teaching 
children to realize their motives in some useful end. To many 
people it looks too much like common work; there 
are parents, therefore, who strenuously object. 
They say their children can get that at home, and 
that the school should stand for something else—for culture! 
This is a curious fact, in view of the glorification that Labor is 
now receiving at the hands of the people. However, the large 
storekeepers do say that this great revival of enthusiasm for labor 
has not as yet appreciably increased the demand 
for overalls and jumpers. No one has reported, 
so far, that the cuts of these elegant and useful 
trappings of toil are appearing in the latest fashion plates of our 
high-class tailors. From this it may be inferred that with most 
people the labor question has not yet gone beyond the stage of 
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academic discussion. Hence the difficulty of getting the pupils 
actually to work either in school or at home. A few weeks since 
the children wished to have blooming plants in their school-room 
windows. ‘They thought to improve matters by substituting 
for the unsightly pots the more beautiful creations of their own 
hands which they could easily make in the clay-room. Imme- 
iis diately a parent wrote that if our pupils could 
aa find nothing better to do than to make jardiniéres 
to beautify the University of Chicago he would 
take his son from the school—and he did! The kind of school 
which this type of parent really wants is one where his boy can 
insensibly acquire curvature of the spine, a sallow complexion, 
spectacles, and—culture! 
The final test as to the value of any piece of educational 
work in the development of children of whatever intellectual 
capacity is determined by their appreciation of its 
Conclusion worth in meeting a natural demand. Unless their 
energies are constantly directed toward filling a 
recognized want, the pupils put forth their efforts in vain, and the 
routine of the school becomes merely the rattle and grind of 
empty machinery. The social life of the school and home brings 
the pupils face to face with questions of moral values; the cur- 
riculum must be so ordered that the studies therein prescribed 
may help them to realize the importance of establishing these 
values in their minds as the fundamental basis for action. 


W.S. J. 


THE FRANCIS W. PARKER MEMORIAL 


At the call of the chairman, Mr. O. T. Bright, The Francis 
W. Parker Memorial Committee met at the Normal School 
Thursday, February 15, 1906. 

A report read by the secretary on funds collected showed 
substantial progress. In laying plans for future actions, Mrs. 
Hefferan was appointed to present the matter to the Englewood 
Parents’ Association. Various plans were discussed looking 
toward a wider spread of interest in the movement. It is the 
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hope of the committee that the thousands of teachers throughout 
the country who are glad to declare their debt to the great 
influence of Colonel Parker will do something to assist in estab- 
lishing a suitable memorial at the Normal School. The 
memorial will not be for the man alone; it will stand also as a 
mark of approval upon the general movement to emancipate 
the child and to uplift the teacher, in which work Colonel Parker 
took so conspicuous a part. The fund, therefore, should repre- 
sent wide-spread contributions from pupils and teachers in small 
amounts, rather than larger sums from a few, and the committee 
feels that teachers everywhere should interest themselves and 
their pupils in the work. 

Contributions may be sent to Miss Sadie Griswold, Chicago 
Normal School, Chicago, Ill. 
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